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THE MONTH. 


HE Civil Service Commission has never 
been able to obtain complete reports 
from the departments showing the num- 

ber of positions excluded from classification, or from competi- 

tive examination, by the Executive order of May 29, 1899. 

It has, however, prepared some estimates of the number 

affected, based, in the main, on the number employed under 

each title named in the order, as given in the rosters printed 
in the last published “‘ Blue Book,” compiled in the early part 
of 1899, and, according to these, the number excluded in the 

War Department would be not greater than 2,000. We are 

glad to be able to correct promptly the estimate as to this 

branch, heretofore given in various published statements of 
the League. 

The President’s order, in so far as it affected the classifi- 
cation of the service, operated in two ways. ‘Through amend- 
ments to Rule III various additions were made to the 
list of positions excluded utterly. Through amendments to 
Rule VI, other positions, though retained nominally in the 
classified service, were transferred from the competitive to the 
“ excepted ” list. The difference in the two methods is very 
slight, the status of the positions affected in either case being 
virtually the same. The total number covered by these 
changes has been understood to be approximately 10,000, of 
which 6,000 were credited to the field branches of the War 
Department, which were transferred from a competitive regis- 
tration system in the control of the Civil Service Commission 
to a system of registration tests “to be prescribed in regula- 
tions to be issued by the Secretary of War.” The exclusions 
made under Rule III covered a very large number of titles in 
these branches, there being forty-one in the Engineer Depart- 
ment alone. It was generally accepted that these titles— 
ranging from “superintendents,” ‘sub-inspectors” and 
“ overseers” to “master laborers”—included all above the 
grade of unclassified laborers, thereby carrying out the recom- 
mendation for complete exclusion made by Secretary Alger, 
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through the Civil Service Commission, while the order was 
under consideration. 

The titles mentioned in the order did not, however, cover 
all on the roster list, and, though the reasons for passing over 
many of them, apparently analagous to those specifically in- 
cluded, are not clear, the number actually borne on the rolls 
under the included titles—in the Quartermaster’s Department, 
the Ordinance Department, and the Engineer Department at 
Large—was 1,533. The additions under the same titles in- 
cident to the increase of forces since the war with Spain, 
would bring this figure up to about 2,000. 

In other cases it appears that the number of positions 
changed in status by the order was understated in the earlier 
estimates, and the total number of persons actually designated 
as being employed under the exempt or excepted titles, is still 
problematical. In the entire Revenue Service, for instance, 
only two appointments have been made from clerical lists for 
a year past, the understanding being that new clerks are 
almost invariably given the title of “deputy collector,” which 
is excepted, in order to pass them through without examin- 
ation. From the imperfect data it has at hand the Commis- 
sion estimates the whole number of exclusions and exceptions 
at 7,000, of which number 1,900 are places filled by Indians, 
in the Indian Service. Complete figures cannot be given, and 
will not be available, until the heads of departments make the 
returns that up to the present time they have failed to make. 


THE STATUS OF THE REGISTRATION SYSTEM. 


The system of registration to be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary for the exempted branches in the War Department 
has not as yet been established. Meanwhile, it has been held 
that no rules apply to these branches and there is a great deal 
of uncertainty as to their status. The Boards of Engineers 
have, however, in many cases, voluntarily continued to employ 
the system of the Commission in making their appointments 
and have kept up local registration lists with the aid of the 
Commission’s machinery. In other cases they have made 
their appointments at will, without the tests the rules pre- 
scribed. As a body the Engineers approved the former sys- 
tem, which they had found well suited to their needs, and the 
action through which its operation was so largely reduced was 
not suggested by them. There can be little doubt that they 
would gladly see it restored. If it is not, and the order of 
May, 1899, is to be construed as affecting only those appointed 
under the titles it enumerates, the situation is apt to be even 
more unsatisfactory for there would then be two registration 
systems, one under the control of the Department and one 
under the Commission, each applying to positions of the same 
general character, but supplying two different sets of eligibles, 
for such appointments as are to be made. If through the 
action or influence of the Secretary of War there might be re- 
established a uniform system, working through local Boards 
appointed by the Engineers, but controlled by the Commis- 
sion, no solution could be more satisfactory, and nothing 
would go farther ‘toward preventing the intrusion of politics 
in these important branches as was first threatened when the 
late Secretary proposed their complete release from any fixed 
system of appointment. 
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Although the bill to give the pref- 
erence in appointments in the civil 
service to all war veterans, met 
with overwhelming defeat in the House of Representatives 
in December last, it has reappeared in modified form 
in the Senate, and is likely to come to a vote during the clos- 
ing days of the session. It has been reintroduced by Senator 
Harris of Kansas, and is now known as Senate Bill 5417. In 
its original form it applied not only to veterans of the Civil 
War, but to those of the war with Spain, or of the present war 
in the Philippines, and it was to be operative not only in the 
case of appointments, but in all promotions, and for retention 
in the service when reductions of force might be made. In 
its modified form it applies to civil war veterans only, while 
the preference to be granted is confined to appointments. It 
has been considered favorably by the Senate Civil Service 
Committee, the report of which is as follows : 

‘** The Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 5417) to amend section 1754 of the Revised Statutes, 
have examined the same and report : 

‘*Section 1754 of the Revised Statutes of the United States reads as 
follows : 

‘**Sec. 1754. Persons honorably discharged from the military o1 
naval service by reason of disability resulting from wounds or sickness 


incurred in the line of duty shall be preferred for appointments to civil 
offices, provided they are found to possess the business capacity necessary 
for the proper discharge of the duties of such offices.’ 

‘* Construing this section, the Civil Service Commission ruled as fol- 
lows, on October 29, 1884: 

*** Any applicant honorably discharged for such cause, i. e., by rea- 
son of disability resulting from wounds or sickness incurred in tne line of 
duty, who, as the result of an examination has been placed upon a regis- 
ter as eligible for appointment, should be certified in preference to any 
other person threon not entitled tosuch preference examined for the same 
part of the service, even though such persons are graded higher. With- 
out such priority in certification it appears to be hardly practicable to 
give the preference in appointment, which seems to be the object of the 
statute to secure. You are requested to act upon this view in making 
certifications,’ 


‘* The amendment embodied in the bill under considerstion broadens 
the scope of this section of the law, which limits preference for appoint- 
ment to persons discharged by reason of disability resulting from wounds 
or sickness. A large number of soldiers and sailors who were wounded 
and who served for years after being wounded are excluded, and prefer- 
ence is given to those who saw but little service, in many The 
lapse of years has enormously reduced the number of men who saw ser- 
vice from 1861 to 1865. But few are left now who could avail them- 
selves of the privilege hereby extended, and it is the opinion of your com- 
mittee that those who may now be able to pass the civil service examin- 
ation and get upon the eligible lists should be preferred for appointment 
without reference to disabilities which forced their discharge from the 
service.” 

The bill is understood to have considerable support from 
those who believe that in its present shape it is relatively 
harmless, and that the service would not be injured seriously 
by its passage. This, however, is a mistaken impression. 
The proposition to place the Spanish-American and regular 
army veterans in the preferred class, was of recent orig n, 
while the proposition to give these privileges to the veterans 
of the Rebellion alone has been before Congress in one form 
or another for a score of years. The present bill is not differ- 
ent in any material feature from those that have been con- 
sidered’at various times in the past and invariably defeated. 
It is hoped by those who understand the great danger of 
making a beginning in this sort of legislation, that the present 
bill may share the fate of its predecessors, but the issue is at 
the present writing more or less doubtful. 

The objections to the bill have been summed up in a mem- 
orandum sent to Members by the Civil Service Reform League. 
As this gives in convenient form an outline of the bill and its 
purposes, it is appended in full: 


This bill amends Section 1754 of the Revised Statutes which at 
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present gives the preference to soldiers honorably discharged for wounds 
or sickness, and which was intended to provide government positions, so 
far as practicable, for those who were handicapped in their efforts to 
secure private employment because of their disabilities. 

It is proposed to extend this — ice to all who served in the war, 
a sweeping extension for whic 1 the reasons for the original legislation do 
not in any sense apply, and the granting of which would seriously inter- 
fere with the administration of the present general appointment system 
and with the proper development of the service as a business organiza- 
tion. 

It is not proposed that this preference shall be given subject to the 
limitation ‘‘ other conditions being equal,’ as, for instance, in the law 
governing the Philippines service, recently enacted at Manilla. The 
purpose is that any veteran who receives even the minimum rating of 65 
per cent. in an examination, shall be appointed over the heads of “othe rs 
who may receive 95 or 100. As the present average percentage of those 
reached for appointment on the lists is go, it appears not only that the 
rights of those who show the highest merit would in such cases be set 
aside, but that the government would be required to accept just so many 
degrees of inferior service—a thing that, for business reasons, it cannot 
afford to do. 

Neither is the preference confined to clerical appointments, or to 
those others generally made in large classes. There are over three 
hundred different and distinct positions for which lists are now formed, 
covering every conceivable sort of employment—professional, technical, 
clerical or belonging to the trades—and for many of them, especially 
those of the higher order, the number of compet titors is very li ited, and 
those who pass are relatively few. Under this bili, in every such case, 
the appearance among these of a single veteran, no matter what may be 
his present status, his capability for securing private employment, or his 
independent means, will prevent the appointment of all others, no matter 
how high they may stand, how meritorious they are or how badly the 
government may need their services. That this is not a fancied danger 
is shown by the experience of New York and Massachusetts, where 
somewhat similar veteran laws are now in force, and where the injury to 
important branches of public work through the loss of the more skilled 
men, has been many times publicly attested by the heads of departments 
themselves. 

The passage of the bill would, moreover, 
question of superannuation. 




























sericusly complicate the 
It is believed that the average age of the 
















surviviag Union soldiers is sbout G6 years, w! he average of those 
passing the examinations is about years. ‘There is a bill already 
pending in Congress that would fi ge for compulsory retirement 


of all civil servants at exact/y the age at w teran bill would com- 
pel the government to accept new men, That this is the proper age for 
retirement is a matter for discussion, but that it is fixed in a proposed 
bill shows that it cannot be far from what would generally be considered 
proper. There are many vetcrans now in the service who have been 
there for a long time, who went in on their merits, and who have served 
the government well; but those who would now go in, under conditions 
which give them absolute priority over all other competitors, could not 
hope to do as wellas the young men, in the prime of health and strength, 
who are otherwise eligible, nor could they hope to remain very long be- 
fore the question of how to dispose of them through retirement would 
become a serious perplexity. 

That the government owes them all of this, and should uncomplain- 
ingly give it, is maintained by very few of the great body of honest and 
patriotic veterans, who appreciate the generous basis on which the 
pension system is founded. Such men will that it would be better 
to pay more pensions, if further recognition zs required, than to em- 
barrass the government, and to retard its work, by compelling it to 
weaken its business organization. 

The passage of the bill would unquestionably furnish the necessary 
precedent for similar legislation, at some near future date, in the interest 
of the veterans of the Spanish War in the Philippines, or even discharged 
soldiers of the regular army. All of these classes were included in the 
bill when, six weeks ago, it was rejected in the House, by a vote of 105 
to 51. Inthe debate at that time it was shown that such legislation must 
create inevitably a sort of military caste, that civilian citizens would be ata 
constantly growing disadvantage in see king € entrance to the public serv- 
ice, and that, as a consequence, fre irgely dis- 
couraged. The bill as it is now pres ¢ t » in principle > as 
the other, even though its scope is more restricted. That, even though 
considered less objectionable by those who s . it would prove an 
entering wedze for later extensions, to cover all of the classes now ex- 
cluded, can hardly be doubted. It is, in any form, class legislation ofa 
sort very clearly repugnant to the principles of Republican government, 
and probably unconstitutional. ; 

As above intimated, it is not believed that the passage of the pend- 
ing bill is desire’ by the great body of patriotic veterans, or by any con- 
siderable proportion of them. It is believed, rather, that this class would 
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resent the imputation that their patriotism was of the sort entitled to 
fresh ‘‘rewards” or ‘‘recognitioa” of this character—and that the 
maintenance of a correct and unbroken merit system for appointments 
in the public service, in which veterans with all others would have per- 
fectiy equal rights, is to them an object of greater concern. 

The bill in its present form has not been reintroduced in 
the House. If passed by the Senate it will go necessarily to 
the House Civil Service Committee, but it would not be unprac- 
ticable to have it reported by that body, and brought to the 
order of final consideration before the adjournment on March 
3. As in principle it is exactly the same as the measure which 
the House rejected in December, the chance of defeating it at 
some point should be fairly good. 


RETENTION OF EMERGENCY CLERKS NOT ALLOWED. 


The amendment to the Legislative, Executive and Judicial 
appropriation bill, proposed by Senator Stewart of Nevada, the 
effect of which was to continue permanently, within the 
discretion of the department head, all temporary clerks—in- 
cluding those employed during the emergency of the war with 
Spain—who have been in the service of the Government two 
years, covering these without examination into the classified 
service, was defeated in the Senate on a point of order made 
by Mr. Lodge. This is a very satisfactory disposition of the 
proposition for the present, although it is not unlikely that it 
will be repeated at some later date. As it is, the thou- 
sand or more war emergency clerks have already been con- 
tinued for another year, making the third year of their tem- 
porary employment, and there is nothing to prevent their con- 
tinuance mn the same manner from year to year. The adop- 
tion of such a general rule as that proposed by Mr. Stewart 
would, however, have been very unfortunate. 

New York . Lhe New York State Civil Service Commis- 

State. sion was reorganized on January 31, by electing 
Commissioner William Miller Collier, of Auburn, 
as president, to succeed Col. Burt, removed. Mr. Collier is 
now the senior member of the Commission, and since his ap- 
pointment, early in 1898, has made an excellent record. His 
associates are now Professor Cuthbert W. Pound of Cornell 
University, and John E. Kraft of Kingston, who was appointed 
by Governor Odell in place of Col. Burt, as the minority 
member. Mr. Kraft is editor of the Kingston “ Leader,” and 
chairman of the local Democratic County Committee. The 
Commission during the past year has accomplished a great 
deal of highly important work, and it is to be expected that 
its forthcoming annual report will be of more than usual 
interest. 

MEASURES IN THE LEGISLATURE. 


A large number of bills have been introduced in the Legis- 
lature, affecting in one way or another the civil service law, 
or methods of appointment, promotion or removal, either 
general or with regard to specific offices. The Civil Service 
Reform Association of New York has a very efficient agent at 
Albany during the session, and receives daily reports concern- 
ing the introduction of all bills of this character, and their sub- 
sequent changes of status. It has at present more than fifty 
bills on its list for examination. None of these, however, are 
of very radical character. A number are in the form of amend- 
ments to the civil service law, but it is expected that the policy 
of the friends of the reform in both Houses will be to dis- 
courage amendments of the sort which would necessarily in- 
volve the reprinting of important parts of the present law, and 
exposing these to possible further modification of an undesir- 
able nature, during whatever debates might take place. The 
bill to embody i in the law the present provision of the rules 
regulating removals, which is supported by the Association, 
and the text of Ww hich was printed in our last issue, has been 
reporied in the Assembly with some slight amendments, and 
recommitted to the Judiciary Committee for further consider- 
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ation. The passage of this bill would give effect to one of the 
recommendations of the inaugural message of Governor Odell, 
and the chances of its advancement seem fairly good. A large 
number of bills of the minor class are designed to permit pay- 
ments of salary to individuals who were either appointed or re- 
tained in positions in the New York City service in violation 
of the ru’es, and who for that reason are unable to get paid 
through the regular means. The Senate Cities Committee, to 
which all of these bills are ev entually sent whether they 
originate in one house or the other, is apparently opposed to 
them on principle, and is unlikely to report any of them ex- 
cept where in exceptional cases it is shown that the employ- 
ment was for emergency purposes. 

Very few of the proposed amendments tothe Greater New 
York Charter, prepared by the Revision Commission ap- 
pointed by Governor Roosevelt, are likely to meet with legis- 
lative favor. The report of the Commission, which was ac- 
companied by the draft of an amendatory bill, was referred to 
the Cities Committee in each House. The bill however has 
not been in itself formally introduced, and it is understood 
that such parts of it as the Committees approve will be re- 
ported in the shape of separate bills. These, however, will be 
relatively unimportant, and the principal recommendations of 
the Commission are not likely to be acceptable. The changes 
proposed include a number calculated to improve the city 
civil service system. So far as can be learned, these will not 
be among the accepted sections. 


The Purpose of Civil Service Reform.* 





By Henry Loomis NELson. 





Bae agitation for the reform of the civil service began in 

this country nearly forty yearsago. The inception of the 
movement was not far behind the first step actually taken by 
Great Britain, where the merit system was partially established 
in 1855. It was in progress before admissions to the English 
service were based solely upon open competitive examinations. 
During these many years this democratic reform has advanced 
slowly and sometimes haltingly. Still, the merit system is es- 
tablished. It is criticised; it is ridiculed; it is bitterly as- 
sailed; it is neglected by those whose duty it is to promote it ; 
it is even forced backward by those who have promised that’ 
it shall be thoroughly and honestly enforced and extended. 
Nevertheless, as Mr. McKinley said in his inaugural address, 
“the people heartily approve the law.” If they continue to 
approve it, we need not fear the repeal of the statute, the 
complete abrogation of the rules and regulations, or a second 
starvation of the commission. 

However, in all political movements, and especially in all 
reform movements, in a democracy, popular approval and 
ultimate success are dependent upon the maintenance of pub- 
lic interest. Whether Mr. McKinley intended the quoted 
phrase as a kindly w arning to the spoils politicians or whether 
he intended it to explain his own verbal approval of the re- 
form, the phrase actually does embody the reason why the 
reform has been comparatively safe. 

That enmity is felt against it is evident not so much 
from the speeches and conduct of Congressmen as from the 
successful attitude of the President himself, and from the 
evasions and silence of this year’s party platforms. This silence 
especially is menacing. It is the sign that the spoilsmen are 
hoping that they may possibly accomplish through the dis- 
traction of public attention the evil which they have not been 

(Continued on page 42. ) 








*A paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Civil Service Reform 
Lea gue, 
‘Forum, 


December 14, and reprinted, by permission, from the January 
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E publish in this issue of Goop GOVERNMENT the text 

of the report submitted to the Civil Service Reform 

League on the subject of Superannuation. It is an extremely 

clear and close analysis of the rather obscure facts bearing on 

both the extent of superannuation and the varivus legislative 
methods by which it may be dealt with. 

The extent, we imagine, will be found less serious than 
the recent discussion of it would seem to indicate. ‘Taking 
seventy as the average limit of useful work,—there are prob- 
ably as many over that age still capable as there are under it 
who are incapable—the commitiee discovered not more than 
two in a hundred in the departments at Washington, and only 
six in a thousand in the Post Office at New York. It is an 
open question whether it is necessary or best to provide a 
compulsory system of contribution from all employees of the 
Government to meet conditions arising in so small a propor- 
tion of cases. Assuming that some such provision is expedi- 
ent, the report of the committee examines in detail the various 
plans proposed to secure it. The conclusion is in favor of the 
requirement of a form of insurance on the deferred annuity 
plan by which a yearly revenue is obtained at the age of 
seventy or thereabout. This insurance, it is thought, could 
best be provided by Life Companies, acting under the super- 
vision of the Government, and depositing the required securi- 
ties with the Government. Varying conditions would arise in 
different branches of the service; the limit of age might not 
be the same in all departments; the amount of the annuity 
might differ in different grades. All these are matters to be ar- 
ranged, if the principle of the plan is adopted by a special 
Commission. 


The position of the League as to the general subject of 
tenure of office and provision for the incumbents of office was 
clearly defined in the following resolution adopted at the 
annual meeting in December last: 


It cannot be too clearly and generally understood that the principles 
of Civil Service Reform in no wise countenance any tenure of office 
other than during the continuance of merit and fitness. ‘The League 
again expressly disclaims any advocacy of Civil Service pensions as a 
part of the Merit System, which contemplates such pensions no more 
than did the system of appointment and removal by favor prevailing 
before the Merit System was introduced. On the contrary, the protec- 
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tion which an assured tenure during efficiency affords to public servants 
should enable them, by the exercise of frugality and forethought dis- 
played by ail prudent persons, to provide out of their current earnings 
for the ording ary contingencies of age and infirmity, and the League 
would see with pleasure the adoption of reasonable rules for the ascer- 
tainment from time to time of continued efficiency on the part of public 
officers through fair and praciical tests applied impartially and in good 


faith. 


As will be seen by the report of the committee, the under- 
lying fact in the matter of so-called superannuation is the pro- 
tection of the service from employees who have become in- 
capacitated byage. ‘This could, of course, be had by the dis- 
charge of such persons, but humanity seems shocked at the 
notion of turning out an old public servant who is no more 
able to earn a living in private than in public employ. It 
is, however, worth while considering whether the certainty 
that service would cease at whatever time it became inade- 
quate to the pay given would not induce the employees to 
make their own provision for old age, as suggested in the 
resolution of the League. There is no room for d doubt that the 
average pay in the subordinate places in the service of the 
United States is very much higher than the same kind and 
quality of work receives in private business, and that the con- 
ditions of public employment are more attractive than those 
of private employment. If both appointment and retention 

can be made to depend on fitness and efficiency, it is reason- 
able to infer that the arrival of old age would be regarded by 
efficient public servants with as n auch serenity as in any class 
in private life. 

Meanwhile, the committee do well to cal! attention to the 
fact that the merit system is in no wise responsible for the 
superannuated now in Government employ. None came in 
under the rules. 


Proceedings of the Late Annual Meeting of 
the League. 


HE Proceedings of the twentieth annual meeting of the 
National Civil Service Reform League—a review of 
which was given in the January issue of Goop GOVERNMENT 
have been published in a pamphlet, which will be furnished 
without charge, on application to the Secretary, at 54 William 
Street, New York. 

The pamphlet contains the minutes of the several sessions 
held on December 13 and 14, together with the platform of 
resolutions adopted, the report of the Exe cutive Committee, 
the abstract of the report of the Investigating Committee on 
the operation of the reform law under the pres ent adminis- 
tration, the reports of the Special Committees on “ The Civil 
Service in Dependencies,” “ Superannuation in the C ivil Ser- 
vice,” “ Political Assessments in the Late Car ~~ ign,” and 
“The Publicity of the Records of the Civil Service Com- 
mission,” together with the following papers: “The Choice 
of Correct Methods in the Administration of the Civil Service 
of American Dependencies "—by Elliot H. Goodwin; “The 
Results of Civil Service Reform in Australia’ ala Hugo R. 
Meyer; and “The Movement in the Women’s Clubs in Aid 
of Civil Service Reform ”—by Elizabeth Foster. 


The Meeting of the National Municipal League. 


| hee proceedines of the pen National Conference for 

Good City Government and the sixth annual meeting of 
the National Municipil League, which were held in Milwau- 
kee in Septeinber last, have been published in a bound volume 
under the editorship of Clinton Rogers Woodruff, secretary ot 
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the league. Jie book contains a full record of the doings vo! 
the gathering and the text of the papers read. These include 
“ A Year’s Municipal Development,” by Mr. Woodruff; “ An 
Essential Element in Good City Government,” by Charles J. 
Bonaparte; “Some Features of the New Municipal Pro- 
gramme,” by John A, Butler; “ The New Municipal Pro- 
gramme and Wisconsin Cities,” by Joshua Stark; ‘ Does the 
New Municipal Programme confer Dingerous Powers on the 
Mayor?” by Charles Richardson; “ The Smail City and the 
Municipal Programme,” by Dr. Samuel E. Sparling; “An 
Essential Safeguard to Executive Responsibility,” by George 
McAneny ; “ Representation of Different City Interests in the 
Council,” by William Dudley Foutke ; “The Improper Influ- 
ence on Legislation by Public Service Companies,” by John 
F. Burke; “The Influence of Public Service Corporations on 
City Government,” by Dr. Washington Gladden; “ Dangers 
of the Commercial Spirit in Politics,” by Controller Coler ; 
“ Public Policy Concerning Rapid Transit,” by George E. 
Hooker ; “ The Government of the City of Glasgow,” by the 
Rev. Albert Lagenby; “Primary Election Laws,” by Dr. 
Amos Parker Wilder; “ Municipal Political Parties,” by Dr. 
Milo R. Maitbie; “ Uniform Municipal Accounting,” by M. 
N. Baker and James Blake Cahoon, and “ Uniform Account- 
ing and State Examination of Public Accounts,” by Harry B. 
Henderson. 

The Municipal League, which is now in the seventh year 
of its existence, has accomplished much toward furthering the 
cause of good city government by bringing together its lead- 
ing advocates each year for discussion and the interchange of 
views. The organization, it will be recalled, grew out of the 
conference of municipal reformers which was held in Phila- 
delphia in 1894, the idea of which was conceived by the 
Municipal League of Philadelphia and the City Club 
of New York. The League now has on its roll of affili- 
ated members one hundred and nineteen organizations, 
and its officers fee! that the outlook for its future work is full 
of promise. 

The “new municipal programme,” which is frequently 
referred to in the proceedings, is the scheme for city gov- 
ernment which was reported at the Columbus meeting in 
1899 by the League’s Committee on Municipal Programme, 
and which is incorporated in the printed proceedings for that 
year. 

The reports of the League, Mr. Woodruff says in his re- 
view, have been very generally used by the Havana Finance 
Board, which is charged with the responsible duty of drafting 
a charter for that city. Mr. Deming and Dr. Albert Shaw 
who were members of the Commitiee on Municipal Pro- 
gramme, have, he adds, contributed largely to the New York 
charter discussion. 

The secretary says, among other things, in his introduction 
to the volume: 


” 


New lines of investigation were instituted at Milwaukee—first, as 
to the question of instruction in municipal government in American edu- 
cational institutions ; second, as to the question of uniform municipal 
accounting and statistics, Both are most important, and bid fair to oc- 
cupy a large part of the League’s efforts and energy during the coming 
two years. 


Mr. Woodruff also quotes the reinarks of a prominent city 
official, who, after reading several volumes of the league’s pro- 
ceedings, said: “In my opinion, a copy of the proceedings 
would prove of great value to every public official whose 
duties have a connection with the administration of municipal 
affairs.” These volumes now form a series of eight issues, 
which, including the present, are sold at one dollar each and 
may be secured by addressing the Secretary at the Girard 
Building, Philade!phia. 
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N March, 1898, a Committee of the Civil Service Reform 

League made an investigation regarding alleged violations 
of the civil service law and rules on the part of Thomas L. 
Hicks, Postmaster at Philadelphia. The Committee dis- 
covered that Mr. Hicks had removed a large number of em- 
ployees occupying positions of the higher order in the local 
postal service, all of them Democra':. by reducing them to 
low grade duties and salaries, without filing reasons for his 
action in any case, as required by the President’s removal 
order of July 29, 1897. The places made vacant he had 
filled by the promotion of Republicans. Many of those de- 
moted were of well known and peculiar efficiency, one ot 
them, the superintendent of a station, having received a medal 
for the best conducted sub-office, at the hands of a committee 
of departmental officers. It was discovered also, among 
other things, that Mr. Hicks had ordered all of his clerical 
subordinates to give new bonds, taken from a security com- 
pany, the headquarters of which were in New York, but which 
had opened a sub-office in Philadelphia a short time before, 
and, further, that he had declined to accept bonds of any other 
company. In reply to questions by the Committee of the 
League he admitted that he had made a special arrangement 
with this company regarding his own bond, the nature of 
which, however, he refused to disclose. ‘The results of the 
Committee’s inquiry were embodied in a report addressed to 
the President, concluding with a request for Mr. Hicks’ re- 
moval. 

No action was taken on this report. Recently charges 
were made both to the Civil Service Commission and to the 
League, that Mr. Hicks was again misusing the patronage of 
the office, and the Secretary of the Commission was sent to 
Philadelphia to investigate. ‘Though he succeeded in getting 
certain information from sources outside the post-office he was 
not permitted to make any inquiries whatever within it, Mr. 
Hick’s forbidding his subordinates to give any testimony, 
under penalty of dismissal. In view of this failure, and of the 
difficulty of getting such information as would lead to the cor- 
rection of abuses in any other way, the League has petitioned 
the Senate to send a Committee, having the necessary powers, 
to Philadelphia, and to take such legislative action to 
strengthen the Commission as the facts discovered may. 
warrant. 

The petition in the case, which recites the facts in connec- 
tion with Mr. Hicks’ later conduct, though not bearing for this 
purpose on the results of the investigation of 1898 is, in 
full, as follows: 


New York, February 8, rgort. 
TO THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 


The undersigned, a duly authorized Committee of the National 
Civil Service Reform League, respectfully show to the Senate of the 
United States, the following facts : 


That in pursuance of the Civil Service Act of January 16, 1883, the 
President and the Civil Service Commission have established and pro- 
mulgated rules providing (Rule 2, Clause IT) that no person in the Ex- 
ecutive Civil Service shall use his official authority or official influence 
for the purpose of interfering with an election or controlling the result 
thereof, and providing also, (Rule 2, Clause III) that no person in the 
Executive Civil Service shall dismiss or cause to be dismissed or make 
any attempt to procure the dismissal of or in any manner change the 
official rank or compensation of any other person therein because of his 
political or religious opinions or affiliations. 


That by the Sixth sub-division of the 2nd clause of the 2nd Section 
of said Act, it is provided that no person in said service has any right to 
use his official authority or influence to coerce the political action of any 
person or body. 

That Thomas L. Hicks, Postmaster at Philadelphia, is one of the 
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subordinates in the public service whose conduct in respect to the man- 
agement of his office is governed and controlled by said act and the rules 
and regulations made in pursuance thereof. 


That in the Philadelphia Postoffice, which was under the control 
and management of said Thomas L. Hicks, there have occurred many 
violations of the Civil Service Act and rules, and that the said Thomas 
L. Hicks has used his official authority and influence to coerce the 
political action of his subordinates by making discriminations for political 
reasons and has used his official authority and official influence for the 
purpose of interfering with elections and controlling the results thereof, 
and has dismissed and changed the official rank and compensation of 
divers subordinates because of political opinions and affiliations, more 
particularly as follows : 


That prior to the last general election, the said postmaster openly 
espoused the candidacy of Henry F. Walton, for State senator, and that 
many of the employees and subordinates in the Philadelphia Post-office, 
with his connivance and support, took an active part in the campaign: 
That one of his appointees, John Stevenson, (who was appointed super- 
intendent of sub-station ‘‘ C ” without examination, on October 1, 1899, 
under the authority of a temporary appointment), was arrested during 
the campaign of Ig00, for breaking into a primary booth. That 
another superintendent of a sub-station, one Corcoran, openly sent out 
letters soliciting funds and influence in favor of Mr. Walton’s delegate, 
as a personal favor, the envelopes containg the same being stamped 
**John A. Corcoran, Sub-Superintendent, Station ‘J.’” 


That said Postmaster Hicks, as was alleged, had given instructions 
to Superintendent Stevenson to allow leave of absence with pay to such 
carriers at Station ‘‘C”’ as could be relied upon to do political work in 
the interests of the Walton delegate. 


That said Postmaster wrote letters to the leaders of the opposing, 
or Burk!eback faction, indicating that it was the practice of the Post- 
master to consider the claims of party workers in making appointments. 


That as further indicating said practice, said Postmaster was in the 
habit of passing over the names of those who stood highest on the list of 
eligibles and appointing from those who stood lower on said list, and 
that at no large postoffice in the country was there so great a proportion 
of eligibles passed over without appointment as at Philadelphia. 

That divers persons in said Philadelphia postoffice had used their 
official influence to coerce employees in said postoffice into paying politi- 
cal contributions in violation of the provisions of the Civil Service Act 
and had persuaded and induced considerable numbers of carriers in said 
postoffice to vote for the Walton delegates against their will. 


That said Postmaster had caused the dismissal of some of his sub- 
ordinates, among others one Frank J. Knoll, for failing to render politi- 
cal services as requested. 


That said Postmaster had caused to be appointed in said Postoffice 

at Philadelphia, a number of persons as laborers, and has afterwards em- 

loyed such laborers to perform clerical duties, for the purpose of evad- 
ing the Civil Service Act and rules. 


That said Postmaster, for the purpose of evading the provisions of 
the Civil Service law, caused divers pe-sons appointed by him as labor- 
ers in the Philadelphia postoffice, and others, to be appointed to clerk- 
ships in divers small postoffices, which were about to become classified, 
and immediately after such classification caused the persons so appointed 
to be transferred to the postoffice at Philadelphia, thereby admitting 
these persons to the classified service without examination. 

As instances of this your petitioners call attention to the following 
cases : 

Margaret B. Hicks, a sister of the Postmaster, was carried on the rolls 
of the Postoffice at Wayne, Pa., from October 1, 1899, until January 1, 
1g00, and paid at the rate of $600 per annum, but never performed any 
service, and on the latter date she was transferred as a clerk to the 
Philadelphia post-office where she had previously served illegally and 
had been separated upon complaint of the Civil Service Commission. 

Samuel P. G. Simpson, was appointed clerk at the same postoffice, 
actually served and was subsequently transferred to the Philadelphia 
office. The persons appointed and transferred were not succeeded by 
other employees although there was no decrease in the work. 

Edgar H. Bellis, and Thomas P. McGovern were appointed in the 
post-office at Haddonfield, N. J., rendered service from June 16 to 
August 31, at $600 per annum, and were then transferred to Philadel- 
phia, after the office was classified. No persons have been appointed to 
succeed them, and there has been no decrease in the work. 

Mary F. Mercer, Alice D. Crothers, Effie G. Miller and Annie E. 
Stratton were employed in this office between the date of theorder for 
the establishment of free delivery and the date that it actually took place. 
They were non-residents of Haddonfield and went back to Philadelphia 
after the establishment of free delivery. 

The order for the establishment of free delivery service at Somer- 
ville, N. J., was issued by the Postmaster-General, February 7, 1900; 
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three clerks were thenemployed. ‘The force increased from three clerks 
February 7, to sevenon May tI. William Zierle, Annetta Hale, John 
B. Ernst, Charles E. Clark and Charles E. Baker were appointed. 
Zierle had been appointed a laborer in the Philadelphia office, October 
I, 1889; he was sent to Somerville to be classified as a clerk, and then 
transferred to Philadelphia. 

John B. Ernst, a laborer in the Philadelphia postoffice was sent to 
Somerville to be transferred to a classified position in Philadelphia. The 
same was true of Clark and Baker. 


Your petitioners further show that by the qth Sub-division of 
Section 2 of the Civil Service act, it is provided that the Civil Service 
Commission may make investigalions concerning the facts and may re- 
port on all matters touching the enforcement and effect of the rules and 
regulations and concerning the action of its own subordinates and those 
in the public service in respect to the execution of said act, but that 
there is now no provision of law by which the said Civil Service Com- 
mission are empowered to subpoéna witnesses or administer oaths for 
the purpose of making said investigations, 


Your petitioners further show that in October, 1g00, the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission did undertake to make an investigation of the said Phila- 
delphia Postoffice, and of the doings of the said Thomas L. Hicks and 
his subordinates therein, in respect to the above named violations of the 
Civil Service laws and rules and regulations aforesaid, and that to the 
end that corrective measures might be proposed, said Commission sent 
its Secretary, Mr. John T. Doyle, to Philadelphia, for the purpose of 
making such investigation, but that said Postmaster, Thomas L. Hicks, 
refused to permit the Commission to make any examination whatever and 
declined to answer any questions asked by said Doyle or to afford him 
any information and instructed the employees of the Philadelphia post- 
office under penalty of removal to give said Commission no information 
whatever. 


And that said postmaster, furthermore, stated to said Doyle that his 
refusal to recognize the authority of the Commission was confirmed by 
the Postoffice Department, which said statement, however, was wholly 
untrue. That the Commission had thereupon been compelled to desist 
from further examination of the Philadelphia Postoffice, and of the con- 
duct of said Hicks and his subordinates therein. 


Your petitioners therefore ask that an enquiry be made by the 
Senate, through its appropriate Committee, as to the facts stated in this 
petition, and that power may be given to send for persons and papers, 
and to examine witnesses, to the end that if the foregoing facts are found 
to be true, the necessary action may be taken to give to the Civil Service 
Commission such power as it now lacks to discover violations of the 
civil service laws and rules, and to report thereon for the information of 
the President, and that in particular a bill may be introduced for a law 
authorizing the said Civil Service Commission to subpoena witnesses and 
administer oaths in the examinations which they are at present author- 
ized by law to make. 

Respeptfully submitted, 
WILLIAM DuDLEY FouLkes, Richmond, Ind. 
RicHarD Henry Dana, . Boston, Mass. 
CHARLES RICHARDSON, . Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILLIAM A. AIKEN, Norwich, Ct. 
GEORGE MCANENY, New York. 
Committtec. 


This paper was presented in the Senate by Mr. Lodge on 
the rrth instant. It was referred to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post Roads, which by unanimous vote reported a 
resolution providing for an investigation by a sub-committee, 
and for an appropriation to cover its expenses. This was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate which, it is expected, will also act favorably. It seems 
not unlikely therefore that a searching investigation, under 
satisfactory auspices, will shortly be held. It is understood 
that Mr. Hicks denies the charges made against him in general, 
and that he points to the increased efficiency of the local postal 
service as proof of their groundlessness. If the service has 
improved that is certainly creditable, but that is not the issue. 
The purpose of the civil service law is two-fold—to promote 
efficiency by securing a better class of men, and training them 
when they have been secured, and to prevent the use of public 
office and employment for the advancement of either political 
or personal ends. Without considering, for the moment, the 
effect of Mr. Hicks’ methods on the work of his office, it may 
be suggested that the very serious offences with which he is 
charged fall principally under the latter head. 
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Superannuation in the Civil Service. 





REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL CIVIL 
SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE, 


HOSE now in the classified civil service of the United 
States who have become superannuated, have not en- 
tered through the civil service examinations. As pointed out 
in the last annual report of the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the average age of entrance has been only 28, while the 
law has been in operation only seventeen years, so that the 
average age of those who entered in the beginning can be 
only 45. Neither the law nor the rules require permanency 
of tenure. Any one can be dismissed for incapacity or in- 
efficiency, as well as for misconduct. In order to secure jus- 
tice, the appointing officer must give his reasons, and the 
employee concerned must be given a chance to reply, or to 
explain, before the final act of dismissal. 

If the temptation to make dismissals for political purposes 
has been removed so that old men are no ionger put out sim- 
ply to make room for political favorites, on the other hand, 
under the old system there were often political reasons for 
keeping incompetent old men in office, and_ stilimore 
frequently were original appointments made of men who 
had already passed the age of usefulness just to please in- 
fluential politicians who wished to foist on the government 
incapable men who would otherwise be on their own hands or 
on the hands of influenual supporters. Indeed, numerous ap- 
pointing officers of large experience under the “ spoils system” 
have testified without contradiction that the needs of the ap- 
plicant were most frequently and urgently set forth; his fitness 
hardly ever. 

It is very difficult for public officials, unless compelled by 
some stringent regulations, to discharge subordinates who 
have become incapable trom old age when these subordinates 
have been faithful in the past and are absolutely dependent 
on their salaries for support. The extent of this evil it is hard 
to ascertain, some experienced officials considering it greater 
than others. It is true that mere age tables do not tell the wiiole 
story. Some men at seventy-five have more vigor than others 
at fifty. Yctasan average, seventy may be taken as tlie general 
age of the end of activity. Inthe United States Army sixty- 
four is the age of retiring. Jn the civil service the require- 
ments are not so exacting on the physical forces as in the 
army, with the exception of a few small departments like the 
Railway Mail Service. It is to be remembered in this con- 
nection that experience and knowledge ofthe history of a 
department make a man, too old to enter new employment, 
yet invaluable in that in which he has long served. Every man 
of business is familiar with such cases. If we assume then 
that about as many over seventy are thoroughly useful as under 
it are incapable from old ave, we may use Seventy as a fair 
basis for obtaining an approximate estimate of the situation. 
In the eight departmenis at Washington in 1893 there were 
228 persons of seventy years of age and over out of 11,657, 
or almost exactly 2 per cent. In 1goo. the only other year 
for which the data are accessible, we find there are 262 of 
seventy years of age and over out of 10.967, or a little over 
2 per cent., making an increase in seven years in the ratio of 
6 2/7 in 10,000, while the number of persons of cighty years 
and over has actually decreased in those seven years. In the 
New York Post Office in 1900 there were only 21 of seventy 
years of age and over out of 3,561 employees, or less than 
6/10 of 1 per cent. 

The best answer to the claim that the new system will 
“ fill the public service with old men” is found in the experience 
of the State Service of Massaehusetts. There are 800 positions 
in that service strictly under competitive examinations. The 
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civil service law has been applied to them for 16 years, and 
for 24 years before, the appointing power in the state had al- 
ways been under the control of one party only, the heads of the 
departments had been retained for long periods without change, 
and there were no clean sweeps. While vacancies were filled 
for political reasons, practically no removals were made during 
all this time except for cause. ‘Therefore this service repre- 
sents the most stable service for 40 or 42 years, that is known 
in the United States, quite as stable as the present classified 
service of the United States. There is no system of pensions 
or fixed retirement or fixed terms ot office, or age limit or re- 
curring examinations, and yet the Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Civil Service Commission informs us that only 3 out of 
the 800 or 3/8 of one per cent. are of 70 years of age or over. 

As to the remedies, the more radical ones now generally 
proposed for superannuation are the following : 

I. A civil pension list. 

II. Aretirement fund to be made up by deductions from 
salaries. 

III. A provision requiring endowment or deferred annuity 
insurance from all seeking admission to the Civil Service. 

IV. Provision for the forced retirement of a certain per- 
centage of employees each year. 

V. Recurring examinations for promotion, reductions and 
dismissals. 

VI. A daily record of efficiency for the same purpose. 

VII. Fixed terms of office. 

VIII. Forced retirement at a certain age. 

And also certain combinations of these. 


The three first plans provide for old age support while 
the last five provide for compelling retirement with no other 
means of support than what the incumbent may voluntarily 
have provided for himself, Under provision for old age sup- 
port a more stable and experienced service is secured. Under 
the present system in the United States there is great com- 
plaint that the more active and efficient public servants who 
have entered through competitive examinations too frequently 
retire from the service just as they have gained experience 
and have reached their most useful period, in order to take 
positions in private life where promotion and provision for old 
age can better be secured. Of course, no forced retirement 
system would lessen this tendency. On the other hand, old 
age provisions tend to make employees stay on after the age 
of maximum usefulness till they have reached the age for re- 
tiring on a pension, and the number of old employees to be 
dealt with is larger than in a system where no such provision 
is made; that is, the supply of old age support increases the 
demand for it. 


I, 


The civil pension system has led to great abuses in the 
past in England. It is extremely unpopular in America. 
{here is danger of a civil service lobby in Congress should 
the system be adopted. The retired list for the United States 
Ariny officers was established in 1861. The officers receive 75 
per cent. of their active service pay, and the retiring age is 
sixty-four, and below that age in case of permanent dis- 
ability. In the army this system has worked to great advan- 
tage and has led to no important abuses and no one thinks of 
abolishing it. In England the age of retirement in the civil 
service is sixty, and separation from the service at that age is 
compulsory with some rare exceptions, while pensions on re- 
tirement before sixty are granted in most cases of permanent 
incapacity. No persons are granted a pension who have not 
been at least ten years in the service, and then the payment is 
calculated on one-sixtieth of the salary on retiring for each 
year of service with 40/6oths asa maximum. The pensions 
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paid in the British service amount to 16 per cent. of the 
salaries paid for active work. The British pension list is, how- 
ever, unduly enlarged. For example, many gratuities on re- 
tirement are granted where regular pensions are not allowed, 
and in some cases the pensions are made equal to the full 
salary. If we should take the retiring age for the United 
States civil service, as has been before suggested, at 70, instead 
of 60, as in the English service, the pension list would cost 
eventually, it is estimated, from 4.3 to 7.2 per cent. of the 
salaries paid for active service, in order to give pensions of 60 
per cent. of the average salary during employment, the aver- 
age age at entrance being 28. The per cent. varies according 
to circumstances. It depends upon whether only strong 
and healthy employees are allowed to enter the civil service or 
persons of average health. The above per cents. are calculated 
on the basis of no resignations. With a reasonable number of 
resignations before 70 the per cent. would be still lower. 
That the highest rate suggested, namely, 7 2/10 per cent., 
is amply high is proved from the experience of the British 
retired civil list where the actual per centage of those retired 
to those in the service is far below the theoretical maximum 
that the application of the same mortuary tables, without allow- 
ing for resignations, (viz. 21 per cent.) would show, taking the 
average age of entrance into the British service and the British 
age of forced retirement. 

It is fairer to base a provision for old age on the average 
salary during employment rather than on the salary at retire- 
ment, as the salary at retirement is usually the highest received 
by the employee, and as otherwise there would be the tempta- 
tion to secure an increase of salary just before retirement in 
order to increase the pension. 


Il. 


A retirement fund made up of deductions from salaries 
might be in two forms, (a) a deduction from ail salaries for 
the immediate support of a retired list and (4) annual deduc- 
tions from the salaries of those hereafter to enter the service, 
which should be allowed to accumulate at compound interest 
to form a fund for annuities payable only to those who have 
thus contributed. 

(a) At present it would take only about 2 per cent. of the 
average salaries of those in the departments at Washington to 
pay the full average salaries of those of seventy years of age 
and over, and only 1.2 per cent. to pay pensions at 60 per 
cent. of the average salary, and ifa further deduction were 
made from the pensions of those who had been in the service 
for less than forty years, on the English system, it would re- 
quire still less. But those now in the service include only 
those who are able to do some work, while the retired list 
would also include the absolutely helpless. Besides this a 
pension at the end of the service tends to increase the number 
of persons who will stay on for thesake of pension; so that in 
the future we should have to allow for deductions 4.3 per 
cent., and possibly even more. Besides other objections this 
system is extremely unfair to those coming into the service 
young and staying on for many years. They would have had 
deducted from their salaries very much more than would 
have insured them the same annuity at the same age in any 
insurance company, and those older and nearer the age of re- 
tiring would have paid far less than their share. 

(4) The plan of beginning with those now entering the 
service would be more fair. In England this system was 
begun in 1829. The deductions were 2.5 per cent. on all 
salaries not exceeding $500 (100 pounds), and 5 per cent. on 
all others. Thisdeduction, considering the high rates of in- 
terest on safe investments at that time, and considering the 
early age of entering the service, might have sufficed but for 
the !arge number of persons under 60 years of age who became 
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entitled to share in the fund, and but for the basing of the pen- 
sions on the maximum or retiring salaries and some unexpected 
charges on this fund. In 1857 the fund had amounted, after 
all payments out of it to over $5,000,000, but the chief 
charges on the fund had not then fully matured and it be- 
came evident that with the greatly swelled pension list this 
fund was inadequate, so it was turned into the general ex- 
chequer and regular pensions at the same rates were as- 
sumed by the government. A royal commission in 1888 
reported in favor of returning to the plan of forming a super- 
annuation fund by annual deductions from salaries under 
proper conditions, but this recommendation has never been 
followed. 

The average age of entering our classified service is 28 
years. Starting with that, it would require annual payments of 
$27 a year on male lives to pay an annuity of $600 to those who 
should attain 70 years of age for every year for the rest of 
theirlives. That would be 2.7 per cent. on a salary of $1,000. 
This cost is based upon information turnished by one of the 
largest life insurance companies in the United States to cover 
the special case. They actually issue such policies now, 
under the name of “ deferred annuities.” On the basis of pay- 
ing the same annuity at the age of 65 and over, instead of 70, 
it would cost $55.20 a year or a little over twice as much as 
if payable at 70 years of age and over. This difference is 
caused by deducting five years of payments and five years of 
accumulatious at compound interest and adding five years of 
annuities to be paid. This difference suggests how much is 
added to the cost of pensions in Great Britain by making the 
age of retirement sixty, instead of 65 or 70. 

The cost of these deferred annuities includes, of course, 
expenses and profits of the insurance company. Theoretically 
the government could insure at less cost, but on the other 
hand, it must be assumed that the government would be 
limited to investments in United States bonds with very low 
rates of interest, while insurance companies can secure 4.5 per 
cent. It should be borne in mind that the rate of interest is a 
very important factor in calculating the accumulations for long 
periods. Accumulations at 4 per cent. compound interest are 
far more than twice as great as those at 2 per cent. com- 
pound, because compound interest accumulations are on a 
basis of geometric progression. So that after all, the cost of 
insurance by the government would be greater than in first 
class companies. 

The government might make deductions on the basis of 
the cost of company insurance, use the fund for its own pur- 
poses and pay the annuities on the same basis as the com- 
panies, but this would be making up the difference out of the 
pockets of the people, and when once the annuities, at least 
for any considerable length of time, are not strictly confined 
to a self-sustaining fund, there comes in the old danger of a 
lobby and claims for special privileges, as in the case of direct 
pensions. The Brosius bill introduced December 4, 1899, 
provides a deduction of 2 per cent. for a civil service retire- 
ment fund to be invested in United States bonds. The retir- 
ing annuities are to equal 75 per cent. of the highest pay re- 
ceived, All persons 70 years of age who have been in the 
service 35 years are to be compulsorily retired. Persons 60 
years old who have been 30 years in the service may be vol- 
untarily retired and so may all disabled persons who have been 
in the service twenty years. The Civil Service Commission 
is to decide all questions of retirement and establish regula- 
tions. Annuities are to be paid from the retirement fund and 


not otherwise, and if demands exceed the fund, they fail. Em- 
ployees who are discharged or die before retirement are to be 
refunded the amount of pay withheld. It seems quite evident 
that the 2 per cent. withheld under such conditions will not 
suffice to pay these annuities, 
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The advisability of requiring insurance in the way of de- 
ferred annuities from all those who enter the service is largely 
a matter of the cost of this insurance. A deferred annuity pay- 
able, for example, at $600 a year every year of life over 70 on 
male lives beginning at 28, (the average age of entrance into 
the classified service), would require payments of $27 a year, 
or 2.7 per cent. on an average salary of $1,000. On a larger 
average salary the proportion would be the same. For exam- 
ple, 60 per cent. of an average salary of $2,000 would be 1,200, 
and an annuity of $1,200 at 70 and over would cost $54 a year 
beginning at 28 or just 2.7 per cent. of $2,000. Those enter- 
ing under 28 would pay less, and over 28 correspondingly 
more. While this remedy applies only to those entering the 
service it could be extended by correspondingly larger pay- 
ments, according to increase of age, so as to apply to all who 
have been in the service for some reasonable number of years. 
At the age of 38 for example, which is 10 years over the aver- 
age of entering the classified service, an annuity of $600 a year 
at 70 years of age and over would require annual payments of 
$52.20. For those somewhat longer in the service and older, 
and to whom the increased deductions would come hard, a 
smaller annuity might be required. To those who are still 
nearer the age of 70, however, the cost of such a deferred 
annuity would entail too large a deduction from the salary to be 
reasonable. For example, it would take a payment of about 


$3,600 from one at the age of 6g to procure an annuity of $500 
a year for the rest of his life beginning at 70. As all those now 
in the service nearing 70 years of age came in before the civil 
service law was enacted, that law could not be blamed, if the 
United States government were asked to deal liberally with 
these cases. Their number is very limited. A considerable part 


of the cost could be deducted from their salaries, and in a few 
years the extra expense from this source would cease entirely. 

The insurance companies would, we feel sure, after inquiry, 
be willing to make deposits of good securities in the United 
States treasury to assure the payment of these deferred an- 
nuities. They already make such deposits with various state 
treasuries as security. The insurance should be limited to all 
such companies as would consent to this plan and perhaps to 
such as would also submit to and pass national inspection. 
There will be no objection to this latter. It would be a good 
advertisement, and if it would lead to substituting a national 
examination for the frequent and often useless re-examina- 
tions by numerous state authorities, it would be of great 

advantage to the life insurance system of the country. 

To the pure deferred annuities could be added a life insur- 
ance payable in case of death under 70 years of age, or vari- 
ous other forms of life insurance at the option of the employees 
by paying additional rates so that in case of a death before 
7° the estate of the deceased might receive back the face value 
of the deductions made from the salary. The cost of this added 
life insurance would be about $20 a year, beginning at 28 years 
of age, for one thousand dollars, payable only in case of death 
before 70 years of age, so that, beginning at 28, an annuity 
could be secured of $600 a year if he survived the age of 70, 
and a cash payment of $1,000 on death if he should die be- 
fore 70, on an annual payment of $47.00, or 4.7 per cent. of 
the salary of $1,000. ‘The amount of added insurance is 
taken at $1,000, as that represents roughly a little above the 
average amount deducted from the salaries of those who would 
die between 28 and 7o. 

The plan above suggested in its general features has 
already been adopted in Victoria by the Act of 1890, which re- 
quires that such insurance shall be effected during the term of 
probation as a prerequisite for final appointment. The poli- 
cies are made non-assignable, and in this country it might be 
well also to have them deposited with the government. 
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One of the objections to this plan is that it docs not pro- 
vide for those who become prematurely old before the age of 
7o or allow those over 70 who are still useful to stay on. 
Perhaps a good modification of the plan would be for the Gov- 
ernment to allow as many of its employees over the age of 70 
as are really useful, to stay on on regular salary, on condition 
that the annuities falling due on their lives would be used, as 
long as they remained in the service, as a fund from which to 
pay annuities to those who had become superannuated under 
70 yearsofage, so that the government could be supporting as 
many of the superannuate under 70, as there were employees 
staying on in the service of 70 years of age and over. This 
more elastic arrangement would cost the government nothing. 
It would be fair to all, as all on entering would have an equal 
chance of receiving the annuity before 70 if incapacitated, or 
of being employed at a salary larger than the annuity when 
over 70. Some age limits and minimum length of service 
should be fixed for those receiving annuities under 70. On 
separation from the service (such as resignation) for other 
reasons than would entitle one to an annuity, the policy could 
be assigned to the employee going out, and he could keep it 
up for his own benefit by continuing the annual payments, or 
turn it into other forms of insurance on equitable arrange- 
ments with the insurance companies. 

In addition to this plan it might be well to provide for 
honorable transfers in some cases with diminished salaries. 
Some positions require unusual activity and energy. An in- 
cumbent may be unable to do the work of such a position as 
well as when at the prime of life, and yet be not generally 
incapacitated, and indeed might be extremely valuable to the 
government in some other position fer which his energies ‘are 
amply sufficient and where his experience and knowledge 
would tell. To allow such transfers would give the govern- 
ment the benefit of younger men in the more active offices and 
yet not lose the experience of the older. 

The average age of retirement and the amount and 
kind of insurance might well be very different from what is 
suggested here. The suggestions have been made with an 
idea of presenting some conception of the cost and ad- 
vantages of such a system. 


IV. 


Forced retirement of a certain percentage of employees 
each year has some precedent in the navy of the United States, 
where it was recently adopted and did good at the time. As 
a permanent policy it is subject to the objection that it will 
retire too many at one time, and in one department, and too 
few at another time, and in another department, and if no pro- 
vision were made for old age support of some kind, it would 
be very hard on those who have been long in the service, and 
have become old, but, not having had previous notice of any 
such regulation, have made no provision of their own for sup- 
port after retirement. 


¥. 


Recurring examinations for promotions, reductions and 
dismissals without provision for the support of those dismissed, 
are open to the objection last stated ; so are also the plans of 
daily records of efficiency for the same purpose, or fixed terms 
of office, or retirement at a certain age if taken alone. 

Without going too much into detail, it seems that the sys- 
tem of recurring examinations combined with personal inspec- 
tion and report by a government physician and with the fol- 
lowing plan of daily records of efficiency, would be a good 
method of ascertaining the period when retirement should 
come to each individual. If it were combined with the more 
flexible plan of annuities above suggested it would serve as a 
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basis for determining those wav could suil be retained to 
advantage though over 70, and those who should be retired 
under that age. 

VI. 


As to the plan of daily records of efficiency for promotions, 
reductions and dismissals whether alone or in combination 
with recurring examinations and physician’s inspection, it 
certainly seems to have many advantages. ‘The appoint- 
ing officers can tell better than any one else the real merits of 
the employees where they are directly under them and where 
the office is too large for that, the head of the division can do 
the same, and if a record of daily efficiency is kept, based on 
a good systein of ascertaining the amount and quality of the 
work done, it would certainly aid very much in securing fair- 
ness of treatment and in weeding out the inefficient. Such a 
system was adopted in the Navy Department under Secretary 
Long, in 1897, for preliminary tests for promotion, and has 
been recommended by the Civil Service Commission in its 
16th report as very valuable. As to political motives influenc- 
ing the action of the heads of divisions it may be stated that 
most of such heads of divisions are now within the classified ser- 
vice, and receive their places by promotion from those who 
have entered under civil service examinations. As to the best 
plan to be adopted, however, although the views of exper- 
ienced appointing officers at present differ a good deal, it seems 
that in the end they will work out a better plan than this com- 
mittee can do. But it may be prophesied that any such plan 
would combine many of the features of both the last two 
remedies. 

VII. 


As to fixed terms of office the remedy does not seem 
advisable. ‘The plan for fixed terms of offices may have two 
interpretations. It may allow for reappointment at the end 
of the term, or, dismissal may be final and absolute when 
the term is completed. If reappointments are allowed it 
is but a haphazard remedy at best and pretty sure to be 
ineffectual. It is haphazard, as many may need to be dis- 
missed before the term expires and it will be ineffectual be- 
cause the same reasous that prevent removal for old age and 
incapacity will induce reappointment. Under the four year 
term law, if there is no political motive for removal, there 
is never any pretense even of an examination of the record 
of efficiency and reappointment becomes a perfunctory affair, 
and many illustrations can be given of reappointment of 
persons who have passed the age of usefulness, on grounds 
of pity, even apart from any political influence. For example 
in the service of the State House at Massachusetts the only 
old man kept in an important position of late years after his 
usefulness had passed, held one of the few offices that was sub- 
ject to a four yearterm. What litile political influence there 
may have been was rather in favor of creating a vacancy, but 
it seemed so hard to refuse reappointment when he was too 
feeble to find employment elsewhere, and as his subordinates 
could do the work, he was continued on and recently died in 
office. If the dismissals, on the other hand, are made final and 
absolute it would work great injury to the service by depriving 
it of the experience gained in office and of some of the ma 
terial needed for promotions to higher positions. For exam- 
ple, if the ten year limit, which is often suggested, were applied, 
the very time that an employee has shown his ability for pro- 
motion by the best possible test, that of experience in office, 
he is forever put out of the service. 


VIII. 


The system of forced retirement at a fixed age has the 
double disadvantage that some men are dismissed whose ser- 
vices are still of the greatest value and that others who have 
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not reached the specified age are, and perhaps long have been 
incapacitated are retained. The British system and the United 
States Army system provide for retirement at a fixed age, but 
they also provide for putting on the retired list, under suitable 
conditions, those who have become unfit for service before 
reaching that age. So those systems are open to only one 
ot the two objections. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Your committee unanimously recommend as the best rem- 
edy for superannuation a system requiring life insurance on the 
deferred annuity plan by all employees during probation, as a 
prerequisite to final appointment, the policies to be non-assign- 
able and in government control; and to be secured by deposits 
from the insuring companies in government control; those 
employees still capable and useful at the fixed age to be allowed 
to stay in the service at regular salary, on condition that their 
annuities go to a surplus fund with which to pay annuities to 
those under that fixed age who have become incapable from 
age and through no fault of their own, and a system of daily 
records of efficiency, combined perhaps with recurring inspec- 
tion by a government physician and in some cases, with 
examinations, to determine who can stay in over the fixed age 
and who below it are to share in the surplus annuities. The 
exact age at which the annuities would normally be payable, 
varying perhaps for different kinds of service, the amount of 
annuity to be paid for in the various grades, the age and 
conditions under which the surplus annuities would be paid 
to those superannuated below the normal age, and all other 
details necessary to carry out the plan as more fully outlined 
heretofore, should be fixed by regulations to be drawn by 
some special commission, composed perhaps of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission and some experienced officials of the depart- 
ments appointed by the President. It might be well to apply 
this system to a portion only of the classified civil service, say 
to the departments at Washington, and the larger post-offices 
and custom-houses, just as was done when the civil service 
law was first put in operation, and then extend the system as 
fast as the commission, with the approval of the President, may 
deem expedient. 





Building the British Empire Under Victoria: 
A Great Object Lesson in 
Civil Service Reform. 





(From the Baltimore Sun.) 

‘e all that has been written about the good things intro- 

duced and the bad things abolished in Great Britain in 
the reign of Victoria we have not observed a single reference 
to what was, perhaps, its very greatest and most far-reaching 
measure of political reform. We refer to the abolition of the 
old spoils system which was in full swing when Victoria came 
to the throne and remained so until the passage of the Civil 
Service act of 1854. 

{t is doubtful if the Household Suffrage act, which gave a 
vote to every man with a home or a decent lodging-house, or 
the Education act, which gave to every child a free elemen- 
tary schooling, were of equal value with the abolition of party 
control of the vast home, foreign and colonial patronage of 
the British Government, considered simply as a means to im- 
proving the whole character and tone of British public life. 
‘That no prominence has been given to this transaction from a 
state of political bribery and corruption that was probably never 
surpassed in any country to a condition in which neither King 
Edward nor his Prime Minister has enough power over the 
office-holders of the Empire to enable him to influence by 
patronage the passage or defeat of any bill in Parliament is at 
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first sight strange. The reason why it has been so entirely 
overlooked is, no doubt, that the British civil service has been 
running for nearly forty years on the basis of appointment by 
competitive examination, promotion of merit and life tenure 
which cannot be disturbed except for serious inefficiency or 
misconduct in office, and then only on charges on which the 
accused official must be heard in his own defense before a non- 
political board. That when Victoria began her reign all the 
offices were at the mercy of the ruling party of the day, Whig 
or Tory, as it chanced to be, has been simply forgotten in the 
review of the more showy though less important events of her 
sixty-three years of sovereignty. 

The cynical saying of Sir Robert Walpole as to Parliamen- 
tary orators, “ All those men have their price,” had lost none 
of its truth in 1837. Mr. Gladstone, in his famous pamphlet 
on “ Home Rule for Ireland,” replied to those of his oppon- 
ents who appealed to the Act of Union, by which the Irish 
Parliament consented to its own extinguishment, by citing his- 
torical facts which proved that the majority for that act was 
obtained by bribing Irish members with patronage to vote for 
it. The “rotten boroughs,” as they were called, existed for 
thirty years after that. They were a lot of little towns in 
which a mere handful of electors, a couple of hundred or so 
all told, were so completely under the thumb of the nearby 
duke, or earl, or marquis, who held in his hands all the offices 
of the neighborhood, that whoever he chose to nominate for 
Parliment from that borough was as good as elected. Both 
Gladstone and Disraeli owed their first entrance to the House 
of Commons to nominations thus bestowed, though in later 
years they became leaders by the right of their own great 
abilities. 

In those “ good old days” it was impossible for any young 
man to get appointed as an exciseman—a post once held by 
Bobby Burns—except by the favor of some Whig or ‘lory 
squire who had a * pull” with the Ministry of the day. To get 
a humble clerkship in the War Office, or the Foreign Office, 
or the Home Office, it was equally essential to have a “ friend 
at court.” And all the posts worth having in the foreign 
diplomatic, consular, colonial and Indian services were dis- 
tribute! in the same way. At every general election there 
was open voting, every elector being obliged to declare alou: 
at the polling booths the name of the candidate for whom he 
voted. And if he voted for the losing party he could have no 
hope of filling any office himself, nor of seeing his sons em- 
ployed by the Government, while the other party remained 
in power at London. 

When that order of things was swept away the really 
largest political advance of Victoria’s whole reign, so far as the 
freeing of British political life from venality and corruption 
went, was accomplished. The proof of this assertion is seen 
to-day, when, though a new sovereign has been proclaimed, 
there is not a ripple of excitement among the great army of 
British civil service employes either at home, in the colonies 
or in India. It is not yet known whether he has any views 
that differ from those of the late Queen, nor whether he and 
Lord Salisbury will get along harmoniously together, nor 
whether in case they do not, there will presently be a new 
Premier and a new Cabinet, as well as anew monarch. But, 
so far as the great mass of the civil offices are concerned, it 
does not matter in the least how these questions may be 
answered. Monarchs and ministries alike may come and go, 
but the British civil servants—all except the few responsible 
chiefs of departments and their confidential attaches —are like 
the brook, and “ go on forever,” until death, incapacity or 
misconduct causes their removal. 

There is food for thought for the American people in this 
exhibition of the almost complete divorce of politics from 
patronage in the British Government. We have made some 
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progress toward this desirable state of affairs ourselves. Under 
President Cleveland a firm foundation was laid for an Ameri- 
can civil service as free from the control of politicians as the 
British. But since that time there has been a tendency to a 
backward movement, and a large amount of new and valuable 
spoils has been created in our newly acquired possessions. 
There are still some 80,000 offices, great and small, to be filled. 
And the longer we defer the full application of civil service re- 
form to all Federal offices the longer we shall suffer, as the 
British nation suffered until past the middle of the last cent- 
ury, from the presence in our politics of the men who boast 
that they are “not in it for their health,” and to use the 
blunt phrase of New York city’s boss, are “for their own 
pockets all the time.” Our big bosses will remain with us as 
long as our spoils system, of which they are the natural fruit. 
And when the spoils system goes they will go with it. 





The Constitution of the League. 





OLLOWING is the revised Constitution of the League, 
as adopted at the recent annual meeting, December 
13, last: 


ARTICLE I. 


The name of this organization shali be the National Civil 
Service Reform League. 


ARTICLE II. 


The object of the Civil Service Reform League shall be to 
promote the purposes and to facilitate the correspondence and 
united action of the Civil Service Reform Associations, and 
generally to advance the cause of Civil Service Reform in the 
United States. 

ARTICLE III. 


The League shall consist of all the Civil Service Reform 
Associations in the United States which signify their willing- 
ness to become members thereof. Any such association here- 
after expressing such willingness shall become a member of 
the League upon its being accepted as such by the League or 
the Council. Any member of any such association, and any 
individual specially invited by the Council, may be present at 
any meeting of the League and take part in the debates or 
discussions subject to such restrictions, if any, as the By-Laws 
may perscribe. The Council may in its discretion invite rep- 
resentatives of any other Society or organization to take part 
in any designated meeting of the League. 

With the approval of the Council the Secretary may or- 
ganize Correspondence Committees, of not less than three 
members, for the promotion of the work of the League in lo- 
calities where there is no Civil Service Reform Association ; 
the members of such Committees shall have the same status 
at the meetings of the League as the members of a Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Association. 


Articie IV. 

At any meeting of the League all questions shall be de- 
cided by a majority vote of the individuals present and entitled 
to take part in the proceedings, unless a majority of the repre- 
sentatives of any association shall demand a vote by associ- 
ations, in which case each association represented shall be en- 
titled to one vote, which vote shail be cast by the delegates 
from such association present at such meeting or by a majority 
of them. 

ARTICLE V. 

The officers of the League shall be a President, a Secre 
tary, and an Assistant-Secretary, and a Treasurer, who shall 
discharge the usual duties of such officers, and not less than 
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ten Vice-Presidents ; and there shail be a Council, to be con- 
stituted as hereinafter provided. The said officers and Coun- 
cil shall hold office until their respective successors are chosen. 


ARTICLE VI. 

The President and Vice-Presidents shall be elected by 
ballot at the Annual Meeting of the League. 

The Secretary, Assistant-Secretary and Treasurer shall be 
chosen, and may be removed by the Council. 

The Council shall be elected by the League at the annual 
meeting, and shall consist of at least thirty members, of whom 
there shall be at least one member from each Association 
belonging to the League. Ten members of the Council shall 
be a quorum. 

The officers of the League, except the Vice-Presidents, 
shall be ex-officio members of the Council, and either the 
League or the Council itself may from time to time elect ad- 
ditional members to hold office until the annual meeting next 
following. Any member of the Council may act by proxy. 

The Council shall elect its own chairman. It shall keep a 
record of its own proceedings and shall make a report to the 
League at the annual meeting. A vacancy in any office ex- 
cept that of Vice-President may be filled by the Council until 
the annual meeting next following. 


ARTICLE VII. 


The Council may, subject to these articles, manage the 
affairs of the League, direct and dispose of the funds and, 
from time to time, make and modify By-Laws for the League 
and for its own action. 

No debt shall be contracted by the League or by the 
Council beyond the amount in the hands of the Treasurer. 


ArRTIcLe VIII. 


There shall be an Annual Meeting of the League at such 
time in each year, and at such place as the council may de- 
termine, at which officers shall be elected for the ensuing year, 
and other appropriate business may be transacted. 

A special meeting of the League may be called at the dis- 
cretion of the Council, or of the President, at any time, upon 
at least ten days’ notice to be given by the Secretary. 


ARTICLE IX, 


Any provision of this Constitution may be suspended or 
amended by a vote of two-thirds of the members, or of the Asso- 
ciations, if a vote by Associations be demanded, present at a 
meeting of the League, due notice of such proposed suspen- 
sion or amendment having been given at a previous meeting 
of the League, or of the Council. 





The By-Laws, adopted at a meeting of the Council held 
January 18, provide for the holding of stated meetings, and 
for the procedure at each. They provide also for three per- 
manent Committees, on Law, Publication, and Finance, res- 
pectively, and for the appointment of such special commit- 
tees, to deal with particular subjects, as from time to time 
may be necessary. Charles J. Bonaparte of Baltimore has 
been elected Chairman of the Council. 


The Removal of Commissioner Burt. 





NE of the reasons for which Goveinor Odell is under- 
stood to have removed Col. Silas W. Burt from the 
Civil Service Commission of New York State, was that al- 
though holding the position of minority member, Col. Burt 
was not “the right kind of a Democrat”. The provision of 
the law on the subject is as follows: 


‘* The Governor is authorized to appoint, by and with the consent of 
the Senate three persons, not more than two of whom shall beadherents of 
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the same political party, as Civil Service Commissioners, and said three 
commissioners shall constitute the State Civil Service Commission.” 


It is not required that the persons appointed as Commis- 
sioners shall be members of a particular party, but merely 
that all of them should not be of the same party. Without 
going further, therefore, it might be said that Col. Burt, not 
being of the same party as his two associates was perfectly 
eligible. As a matter of fact, however, he has voted the Dem- 
ocratic ticket for twenty years, with a sin;,'e exception, is en- 
rolled as a Democrat entitled to vote at the primaries of his 
party, and was urged for retention upon Governor Odell in a 
petition sign by a large number of the most prominent Dem- 
ocrats of his home city, New York. This petition did not ask 
for his continuance on partisan grounds, but was none the less 
significant as an endorsement both of his distinguished fitness 
for the post and of his party eligibility. Itis worthy of re- 
production: 

New York, December 31, 1g90. 
Hon. B. B, ODELL, Jr., 
ALBANY, New York. 

Sir: The undersigned, Democrats, interested in the advancement 
of civil service reform in New York State and city, very earnestly urge 
upon you the retention of Col. Silas W. Burt as the minority member of 
the State Civil Service Commission, an office that wiil be subject to your 
control as Governor. Col. Burt has filled this office during the terms of 
your three immediate predecessors. We believe that his exceptional 
experience in this work—covering in all a period of more than thirty 
years—and his known capability and independence as a Commissioner, 
render his retention of very considerable importance to the welfare of the 
reform. ; 

While we have no reason to believe that you have in contemplation 
a change in the personnel of the Commission, we take the liberty of ex- 
pressing to you our candid judgment that you could do nothing more 
effectual in furtherance of your expressed intention to support the Civil 
Service Law, or more gratifying to the friends of the law throughout 
the State, than to continue Col, Burt as one of its immediate administra- 
tors. 

With assurances of respect, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Charles S. Fairchild, Spencer Trask, 
Edward M. Shepard, Joha E, Parsons, 
Anson Phelps Stokes, John Brooks Leavitt, 
A. E. Orr, W. E. Curtis, 
Abraham S. Hewitt, Henry Hentz, 
John G. Agar Everett P. Wheeler, 
John De Witt Warner, Jos. Larocque, 
Fred. W. Hinrichs, Lawrence E. Sexton, 
Jacob F. Miller, Wallace Macfarlane, 
J. Warren Greene, George Walton Green, 
Charles W. Dayton, Henry De F. Baldwin, 
Samuel H. Ordway, Charles IH. Marshall, 
Albert Stickney, Wiliam B. Hornblower, 
Nelson S. Spencer, Seth Sprague Terry, 
Harrington Putnam, Alfred F. Seligsberg, 
C. C, Buriingham, Calvin Tompkins, 
George F, Peabody, W. R. Grace. 

If Col. Burt is, in fact, not the “right kind of a Demo- 
crat,” from the Governor’s point of view, it would be interest- 
ing to know what the qualifications of such a Democrat may 
be, and how they are to be recognized. 








The Purpose of Civil Service Reform. 
(Continued from page 33.) 

able to attain by direct and open war. They hope that the 
Spanish war, with its consequences and problems, its excite- 
ments and domestic antagonisms, will obliterate the subject of 
civil service reform from the country’s mind, so that it will 
eventually cease to be the object of that militant concern 
which is essential, not so much perhaps to its preservation as 
to its necessary advancement. ay 

In 1892, in his annual address before the National Civil 
Service Reform League, Mr. Curtis said, “ Distrust is 
the instinct of enlightened political sagacity;” and if ever 
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there is immediate and pressing need of the awakening of that 
distrust, it is when the men in power suddenly become silent 
concerning an issue in which their prerogatives are involved. 
Now, the prerogative of using public offices as their own prop- 
erty, to be exploited for their own advantage, is the dearest 
possession of the ordinary politicians; and it is natural that 
an attempt should be made at this time by the enemies of the 
merit system to undermine the few fastnesses which civil ser- 
vice reformers have succeeded in erecting. Moreover, it is 
not surprising that the enemies of the law should be working 
under the cover of darkness. It is, therefore, essential that 
the reformers should see to their defenses, and especially to 
that principal defense of which Mr. McKinley spoke so feel- 
ingly, not only in his inaugural address, but in his first annual 
message—the defense of popular approval. 

There is, perhaps, no better way to revive public interest 
in the cause than to recall to mind the scope and purpose of 
the reform—the end to which this democratic movement must 
make its way—and to point out how short a distance we have 
travelled toward the goal which other nations have reached. 

It was the purpose of the commission which was appointed 
by President Grant, and of which George William Curtis was 
chairman, to create such a civil service for the United States 
as had then been established in Great Britain by the Order in 
Council of 1870. In other words, it was Mr. Curtis’s inten- 
tion to bring at once under classification practically all the 
civil servants of the government, except those who are re- 
quired by law to be nominated by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. In its first annual report, made in 
1871, the Curtis commission said: ‘ Admission to the higher 
grades of employment in the civil service by promotion is 
another cardinal condition of a sound system.” By the 
“higher grades of employment ” Mr. Curtis and his associates 
did not mean nearly the highest, but actually the highest, 
offices that are non-political. They did not intend to take 
out of politics the lowest clerkships only, on the ground that 
the tasks of those who fill them are non-political, while leav- 
ing to the spoilsmen the highly-paid places of authority, the 
duties of which are equally non-political. They intended to 
construct a logical and rational system; and, therefore, they 
never contemplated a service composed of experts in the 
lower places, under control of spoilsmen, renewable every four 
years. Ifthe Curtis regulations had been carried into effect, 
the open competitive examination system in this country 
would have been almost contemporaneous with the British 
system, and our civil service to-day would have been on a 
much better basis than it is. 

Laying aside, for a moment, the strife into which the re- 
formers have been thrust for the defence of the system as it 
stands, the reform has only made its first step. It is far from 
being as complete as its enemies imagine. It has not gone 
nearly so far as its friends intend to carry it, which ought to 
be even further than Mr. Curtis and his official associates of 
thirty years ago had hoped for. As Mr. Schurz said in his 
annual address of 1895, before the National League: 

‘* The problem remains, how to secure, by further conquest, what 
we have won ; for the results the reform movement has achieved will 
not be entirely safe until its success is complete—until the spoils system 


is tofal/y abolished, and the new order of things has supplanted it in the 
ordinary ways of thinking and the political habits of the people.” 


There can be no doubt that the problem will be solved 
satisfactorily to the reformers if the struggle is maintained 
with the persistence, the courage, and the intelligence which 
have been thus far manifested. One of the great advantages 
which the reform enjoys is that it is in the hands of patriotic 
private citizens, who have no selfish ends to serve, who ask 
no offices from their fellow-citizens, and who are repaid for 
their efforts by the consciousness of having served their coun- 
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try. Such men naturally enjoy the confidence of the country, 
and their work is examined and tested respectfully. They 
are, therefore, likely, so long as they continue their effortsto de- 
serve and to gain the “ popular approval ” for which the poli- 
ticians, in their turn, entertain and manifest respect and 
deference. It is merely a question, then, of going on with 
the work; and the larger and more accurate the view which 
the public has of the character and the purpose of the reform, 
the sooner are the antagonistic politicians likely to be awak- 
ened to the danger of their present attitude to themselves. 

There is some ground for the popular belief that, in their 
present stages, civil service reform problems are confined to 
generally uninteresting details. It cannot be expected that 
the public will care very much for the discussion of the ques- 
tion as to what employés ought to be excepted from the class- 
ified service, although it would not be difficult, perhaps, to 
awaken the American sense of humor by an enlightened de- 
bate on the politicians’ proposition, that a party “ boss” can 
discover a better and more trustworthy cashier than can be 
possibly obtained by an impartial competitive mental exami- 
nation of candidates properly recommended on the score of 
character. But if the country understands that this reform 
movement is not to stop until the whole non-political civil 
service is thrown open to all who are competent, that no 
purely administrative office is to remain the property of a 
party oligarchy, it will be comparatively easy for the civil ser- 
vice reformers to command the public attention and to retain 
the popular approval. 

The reasons for putting the higher places of the civil ser- 
vice in the classified list are even stronger, in some respects, 
than those which have thrown open the lower places to all 
who can win them through competitive examinations. At least, 
it seems to be clear that it is better for the service to have 
ability and experience at the top instruct ignorance at the 
bottom than it is to have good material at the bottom under 
the control and direction of incapacity. This is not a fancied 
condition of affairs, for, under the present system, it has been 
found that, because of the lack of a well-administered system 
of promotions, one of the serious defects of the Federal service 
is the inability of the old spoilsmen in places of authority to 
direct advantageously the skilled persons who have obtained 
admission to the lower places through competitive examin- 
ations. 

Not only does the failure to make merit alone the con- 
dition of appointment to all administrative offices put incom- 
petence above competence, thereby depriving the Government 
of the full value of the competent, but it must operate to de- 
ter intelligent and ambitious youth from desiring to enter the 
service. The country will never have a perfectly satisfactory 
civil service until it provides a career for its civil employés, 
until those who enter the lowest clerkships through successful 
intellectual competition know that by the same fair method, 
and by the establishment of a sound reputation, they will en- 
joy the opportunity to work their way to the very top of the 
administrative service, beyond the point, as I have already 
said, where the first Curtis regulations would have stopped. 

The ultimate object of the reform can be best illustrated 
by an examination of the English system and by a compari- 
son of its achievements with our own progress. An instruc- 
tive comparison, indeed, might also be made with the services 
of Germany and France; but the reform movements in En- 
gland and the United States are more nearly akin. I shall, 
therefore, content myself with noting what progress these two 
nations have made, the attainments of the one and the way 
over which the other must travel to secure a civil service simi- 
lar to that which, for efficiency and character, is so admirable 
that it ought to excite our envy and whet our purpose. 

Since 1870 admission to the lower grades of the whole civil 
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service of England has been through open competitive examin- 
ation, Competition has been practically the rule since the first 
order issuedin 1855; but until 1870 the persons examined were 
nominated by some onein power. In other words, patronage was 
not wholly abolished, although it was confined to nomina- 
tions. From the first report of the first commission, made in 1856, 
we learn that the limitation of patronage extended throughout 
the service. In the old times promotions furnished additional 
opportunities for favoritism, for, at first, no provision was 
made for promotion from a lower to an upper grade. This, 
however, has been remedied, although for many years, pro- 
motion was by seniority. Since the report of the Commissions 
of 1890, the merit sys'em has been applied to promotions, as 
well as to original appointments. Now that merit is required 
for entrance into the service, merit alone, merit of mind and of 
character, controls the career of the civil employé. It was 
the British Foreign Office which first required examinations 
for promotions as well as for entrance to the lower grades of 
the diplomatic service, Lord Clarendon having prescribed 
such an examination for unpaid aé/achés before their appoint- 
ment as paid attachés. 

The civil service of the British Empire offers a career to 
its members. Young men enter the diplomatic or consularcorps, 
for example, as other young mene ater the bar, medicine, busi- 
ness, Or the military and naval service. They then begin their 
life work. Not only the clerical service of the foreign office, 
but the diplomatic and consular services are entered through 
examinations, although, in this service, competiticn is not re- 
quired. In order to begin his career as a diplomat, a young 
Englishman must pass an examination in writing EK nglish and 
French, as well as in translating French into En iglish, English 
into French, and either German, Latin, Spanish, or Italian 
into English. He must possess a general knowledge of geog- 
raphy, of modern history, and especially of the history of the 
country to which he is about to proceed, if his pest has been 
selected. 

In entering the consular service the candidate is ex- 
amined as to his knowledge of foreign languages, especialiy 
of French. He must also know something of B.itish mercan- 
tile law and of the law governing the relations of masters and 
seamen. The af/aché is requived to spend six montis, and the 
consul, if practicable, also six months, of probation in the 
foreign office. Once entered into the service, the young man 
has his profession, and his future is largely dependent upon 
himself. Neither favor nor party services can advance him, and 
there is no sure way for the ambitious man to succeed except 
by gaining the confidence and respect of his chief, who makes 
promotions. The clerk who begins at an annual salary of 
$;00 may rise by successive promotions to be a first-class 
jui nior-ch rk, in which grade he may earn $2, 225; to be a 
senior clerk at $5,000; chief clerk at $6,250; and under 
secretary at $1. ».000. 

The Inland Revenue Department, which corresponds with 
our own Internal Revenue Department, is presided over by 
five commissioners. ‘These commissioners are appointed di- 
rectly by the political power, that is by the ministry in office. 
The board, howeve r, is not of the political power; and the 
commissioners do not go out of office, as our Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue does, with the administration. They hold 
office during good behavior, and have earned their honors in 
the service. All employes in this great department, including 
collectors, enter the service bv the doorway of examinations, 
and rise by promotion. The salaries range from about $350 
to $10,000 a year. The customs service is also under the 
control of a commission, aud what is true of the Inland Revenue 
Service, in respect to the appointment and tenure of the Com- 
mission, is true of this also. 

These boards have charge of the discipline of all the tax 
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collectors of the kingdom and of the necessary clerks and 
other subordinates of their departments. They also make the 
promotions, following the rule of seniority, when possible, but 
considering merit mainly. Sometimes the employé’s deserts 
are established by a record of his work and character; some- 
times they are discovered by examination.* 

One important fact should always be borne in mind in 
considering the British service and in con paring it with our 
own. Those who select the employés who are to be advanced 
are themselves permanent officials. Tey are not under the 
control or influence of politicians. Indeed, it is the tradition 
throughout the kingdom that the chances of a candidate are 
injured by an application or a recommendation in his behalf 
by a member of the House of Commons. Those who make 
the promotions are interested solely in improving the efficiency 
of the service for which they are responsible. it is, therefore, 
safe to give them a discretion which must be denied to those 
whose official life depends wholly upon the favor of an admin- 
istration or a party, and who, therefore, find it well-nigh im- 
possibdie to refuse to yield to political influence and power. 
The commissioners of customs have also charge of the collec- 
tors of the ports of the United Kingdom. Ail the employés 
of the custom houses are under the jurisdiction and protection 
of the merit system. ‘The collectors themselves, instead of 
being the party leaders of the localities where their custom 
houses are situated, earn their honorable and respousible places 
through their own merit. The collectors of some of the large 
ports, “like those of London and Liverpool, are selected from 
the body of collectors of all the ports. The collectorship of 
London is, therefore, within the possibility of the attainment 
of the inspector who meets you at the port of Southampton or 
who marks your luggage on its way from Calais to Dover. 





* The British clerical service differs from our own in the matter of 
grading, the grades being arranged according to the character of work 
instead of the amount of pay and promotion from a lower to a higher 
grade has not always been certain. Formeriy where it has occurred, it 
was gained by seniority. But the report of Sir Matthew White Ridley’s 
Commission of 1890 recommended promotion by merit alone. ‘The re- 
port said: ‘‘ We think that routine promotion by seniority is the great 
evil of the service, and that it is indispensable to proceed through every 
branch of it strictly on the promotion by merit.” 

I am indebted to the Federal Civil Service Commission for the fol- 
lowing note on the British colonial system : 

‘*The colonial service, with respect to the control of officials, is 
divided into two general classes, the first, where the Home government 
controls the appointments and promotions (the general colonial service) 
and the second, the self-governing colonies, where the Home government 
has control of no office except that of governor. To this latter class be- 
long Canada, Newfoundland, Natal, Cape Colony, Queensland, New 
Zealand, Victoria, New South Wales, South Australia, Tasmania, and 
Western Australia, and the appointments and promotions in the civil ser- 
vice of these countries is regulated by statutes which foliow in the line of 
the British orders in council; seniority, modified by considerations of 
merit or special qualifications, being the general basis of promotions. 
In the general colonial service, controlled by the Colonial ofiice, open 
competition is the rule in appointments, the larger number of the em- 
ployés in responsible positions coming from England, though natives of 
the colony fill many of the lower grades and occasionally rise to high 
positions. Seniority and merit, the latter more than the former, rule in 
promotions, and competent officials rise in course of time, by transfer 
from one colony to another as well as by promotion in the particular 
colony to which they are first assigned, to the highest posts. The 
Colonial office, however, always reserves the right to appoint to high 
positions from the outside, though these exceptions to the weneral rule 
are rare, and are principally confined to occasions when a special know!]- 
edge of some profession, as of law, or where peculiar familiarity with the 
colony, may be required. 

‘The civil service for India, on account of its size, and the im- 
mense population, is the subject of special regulations, but here, as else- 
where, 

‘** Long service, as a rule, results in promotion and increase of 
salary, but there is such a thing as an officer being so stupid or so indo- 
lent as.to be outstripped by one who enters the service later and shows 
superior brightness and efficiency.’” 
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The post-office of England is mangaged by a permanent 
under secretary. In small offices the few clerks required are 
first recommended by the postmasters and are appointed after 
an examination. In the large offices they are appointed 
through an open competitive examination. The postmasters 
are selected from the whole service. Again, in this service, as 
in the Treasury and the revenue services, he who enters at the 
bottom may hope to win the highest prize in his branch ot the 
public service. When Mr. Eaton published his history of the 
civil service in Great Britain, the postmaster at Liverpool had 
held his place thirty-eight years, and the postmaster of Lon- 
don had filled the office for forty-five years. 

The English administrative system is permanent. Only 
those officers who are political or those employes whose rela- 
tions with the heads of the departments are purely personal go 
out with an administration which has lost or surrendered 
power. It is estimated that the government loses the services 
of a few score persons when a cabinet resigns. That this un- 
changing character of the body of men who carry on the de- 
tails of British administration has been of enormous advantage 
to the public service, both at home and abroad, is familiar 
knowledge to all who are acquainted with contemporaneous 
governments. The recorded facts of our own incomplete re- 
form are also a sufficient answer to the spoilsman who denics 
that the civil service has been improved by the enforcement 
of the Pendleton Act. 

In the British service we see the merit system far ad- 
vanced; in our own we have only the first step toward 
thorough reform. In England the reform proceeded directly 
from the executive; in this country it was initiated by act of 
Congress. One consequence of this legislative initiative is 
that those officers who are nominated by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate are not included in the merit system. 
There are probably also a great many more excepted places 
than there would have been if the executive had regulated the 
exercise of his own power. Congress, however, has confined 
the operation of the system to those “inferior offices” which, 
under the permission of the Constitution, it has directed to be 
filled by the heads of departments. Even here it is not abso- 
lutely controlling; for a number of so-called fiduciary and 
other places, numbering 12,000, are excepted, although in the 
classified service. There is not only no good reason for this 
restriction, but the fundamental and essential purpose of the 
reform is defeated by it. The long years of struggle in behalf 

of the merit system were not endured simply that the gov- 
ernment might obtain better copyists or that the tenure of 
laborers might me made more secure; not to drive the spoils- 
men from the lower places alone, but from the entire civil ser- 
vice, to the end that public employment might no longer be 
confined to the friends and relatives of politicians, but might 
be open to all American citizens. It has the further objects 
of bettering the service and relieving the executive and legis- 
lative branches of the government of the burden of patronage, 
a burden which consumes time and energy that ought to be 
devoted to the larger general interests of the country. 

Among the important gains of a real merit system is the 
establishment of a civil service career, such a career as will 
tempt the able and ambitious man to choose public employ- 
ment for his life’s work. No young man of intellectual 
promise, high character, and ambition, unless compelled by 
hard conditions, will deliberately enter upon an employment 
whose possibilities of advancement are bounded by an $1,800 
clerkship ; nor will a system of public service, of which this is 
true, modify in any but a slight degree the educational system 
of the country. The only system which will give to the 
country the best possible civil service will open the highest as 
well as the lowest places to merit alone, and will close them 
all to party influences and to personal favoritism. We have 
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not yet proposed such a system in this country. Indeed, we 
do not possess as good a system as we seem to have, for the 
reason that the statutory provision requiring that promotions 
be made by means of the test of examination is evaded. 
When a fourth-class clerk can make his own way to the head- 
ship of a bureau; when a consular clerk can see, as the crown 
of his career, the consul-generalship at London; when an 
attaché can win an ambassaciorship; when a clerk in the post- 
office or in the railway mail service may hope some day to 
contest for the postmastership of a great city; when an ap- 
praiser can look forwa:d to a collectorship; then we shall 
have a complete service, and then, too, young men will find 
at the schools and universities the means for training them- 
selves for public careers, 

In seventeen years the classified service has increased 
fiom 13,924 to about 80,000. When Mr. Arthur's term ex- 
pired, 15,573 employés were in the classified service. Mr, 
Cleveland added nearly 12,000 to this number during his first 
term. Chicf among his conclusions were the employés of the 
railway mail service. Mr. Harrison added more than 15,000; 
and in his administration the laborers in the navy yards were 
first reg'stered. In Mr. Cleveland’s second term the classified 
list was increased to 86,932. Mr. McKinley has added 57 
customs emp'»yés, and has excepted about 11,000 persons be- 
fore included in tlie classified service. Among those restored 
to the 100,000 or more places reserved for party spoils are 
deputy internal revenue collectorships, office deputy marshal- 
ships, and pension examining boards, all belonging to the very 
grades that must be classified if the service is to advance. 

Theoretically, the whole clerical force of the departmental, 
customs, and internal revenue services, and the post-offices 
are within the classified list. In reality, many chiet clerks and 
heads of divisions go out with each expiring admiuistration. 
Besides the important clerical places in the departments and 
outside offices, and the regularly excepted places, there are 
open to the spoilsmen the diplomatic and consular services, 
the high administrative offices of the customs and internal 
revenue, all postmasters, including more than 71,000 fourth- 
class postmasters, and the heads of bureaus at Washington. 

The obvious objection to the inclusion of the diplomatic 
and consular services in the existing system is that such an in- 
clusion would be an interference with the constitutional pre- 
rogative of the President to nominate, and, afier confirmation 
by the Senate, to “ appoint ambassadors, other public ministers, 
consuls, etc.” In the first place, it may be answered to this 
objection that the law of Congress and the existing rules and 
regulations made in pursuance of it do not prevent the Presi- 
dent from following the example of the British executive, from 
voluntarily placing restrictions upon his own power of nomi- 
nation. On the contrary, President Cleveland and Secretary 
Olney actually adopted a plan of their own, requiring that 
certain vacancies in the consular service should be filled by 
promotion from the service itself, or by transfer of an em- 
ployé of the State Department to the service, or by original 
appointment after a satisfactory examination. There is no 
constitutional restraint upon virtue, and if the executive so 
desires, he may put an end to all that is left of the spoils 
system by a single order. 

Moreover, it is doubtful if Congress has not the power to 
limit and regulate the President’s power of nomination, just as 
it has been held to have the power to limit the appointing 
power in the filling of inferior offices, by confining the choice 
to a specified class; that is, to the intelligent and the worthy. 
In respect of one officer who is named by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate, Congress has already exercised the 
right of limitation; for, under section 325 of the Revised 
Statutes, the President’s appointment of the Comptroller of 
the Currency must be made upon the recommendation of the 
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Secretary of the Treasury. If this statute is constitutional, 
certainly it is within the power of Congress to require that 
ministers and ambassadors shall be selected from those within 
the diplomatic service; that consuls generals shall be pro- 
moted from the body of consuls; and that entrance to both 
services shall be by examination. It is also probably within 
the power of Congress to provide that collectors, postmasters, 
and bureau chiefs shall be appointed by promotion from their 
respective services. Indeed, as to these officers, Congress may 
treat them as inferior, within the meaning of the Constitution, 
and may thus bring them within the purview of the Pendleton 
Act. There is really no reason why comptrollers and auditors 
of the Treasury, postmasters, and collectors of ports and of 
the internal revenue service should be confirmed by the Senate. 
But whether Congress can act or not, or if it will not act, the 
President has the power to complete the reform of the civil 
service, to establish a system similar to that whose enormous 
advantages, both practical and moral, have been demonstrated 
by the experience of Great Britain. 

It is in the nature of democracy to move slowly, because 
it moves generally through its many-headed, often discordant, 
legislative branch. Under popular rule, years are required for 
the accomplishment of what can be attained in a monarchical 
government by the stroke of a sovereign’s or a premier’s pen. 
But while the way before the civil service reformer is long, 
and the toil arduous, the end to be reached is obvious. The 
purpose of the movement is the establishment of a service 
divorced from party politics and affording a career to those 
who enter it. Probably many years will elapse before this 
end will be attairne?. It may be that the reformers will have 
a hard and bitter siruggle in. order to prevent further retrogres- 
sion. The politicians who are opposed to the reform are more 
threatening, perhaps more dangerous, than they have been 
before for a long time. But the popular movement will win 
in the end; and when the victory is gained we shall have 
hardly any more changes in our civil service on a change of 
administration than the English now have through the opera- 
tion of the order of 1870. Then poclitial heads of depart- 
ments, the members of the Cabinet, will go out with the retir- 
ing President ; but some assistant secretaries of the other de- 
partments will remain, just as some of the assistant secretaries 
of the State Department now remain. The comptrollers and 
auditors of the Treasury, commissioners and collectors of cus- 
toms, commissioners and collectors of internal revenue, assist- 
ant postmaster-generals, postmasters, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, and bank inspectors, will then be men bred and 
educated in their various technical duties, men who have risen 
to be the heads of their offices and bureaus by reason of their 
superior skill and character. 
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When the end to be gained is considered, and the length 
of the journey is estimated, the real importance of the order 
of May 29, 1899, becomes apparent. The question involved 
is of vastly greater moment than that which the defenders of 
the order have discussed. It is not, for example, simply the 
question as to whether the law, in making a collector respon- 
sible for his deputy, clothes him with the power of selection 
and nomination ; it is whether the whole movement shall go 
forward or backward. The denial of the propriety of includ- 
ing any administrative office in the classified list is an expres- 
sion of hostility to the object of the reform, an object which 
has become of larger importance now that there rests upon 
Congress the duty of providing for colonial administrative 
services. The consequences of this order have been of almost 
immeasurable evil. It has not only injured the service, but it 
has encouraged the enemies of the system as they have not 
been encouraged since the passage of the Pendleton Act. 
Doubtless, more than any other single cause, the order is re- 
sponsible for the silence of the party platforms, and for the 
uplifting of the bruised head of the spoils serpent. 

Dissension and conflict, however, must be expected so 
long as our civil service system stops short of that completion 
which the British service attained almost at the adoption of 
the competitive merit system. So long as there are places for 
spoilsmen, so long will the spoilsmen clamor for more. So 
long as contributions to campaign funds can command interp- 
retations of Tax laws im their favor from officers wno owe 
their places to the party, so long will the corruptionist struggle 
for the maintenance of the exisiting opportunity for corruption. 

And as this is the kind of struggle in which the reformers 
are engaged, and since “popular approval” is their strongest 
ally, it is best that they should disclose to the country, and 
keep before it, their whole important and interesting pro- 
gramme, and their ultimate purpose, “until,” as Mir. Schurz 
has said, “the spoils system is ¢ofa/ly abolished, and the new 
order of things has supplanted it in the ordinary ways of 
thinking and the political habits of the people.” 
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